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ié a rare consumer, picking up the 
pieces of year-end family finances, 
who doesn’t vow that the new year 
is going to bring more order and 
plan in family spending. It’s a 
rarer consumer who can put that 
vow to work. Nobody takes a census 
of vow-takers; nobody can count the 
people who work at their resolutions. 
But we'll venture the guess that more 
of the latter live on farms than in 
cities. Not because thrift thrives 
best in the open spaces, but because 
a certain amount of “looking ahead” 
is, perforce, a necessity in farm life. 
Necessities, however, have a way of 
coming hard, too. 

To make that “looking ahead” job 
a little easier for the families on 
farms, a small bulletin has just been 
published by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. To city consumers lucky 
enough to have some element of se- 
curity from which to start, the 
pointers this bulletin gives may be 
useful, too. 

Behind the suggestions on plan- 
ning for 1938 is the careful work of 
the Department and its field agents 
in sizing up production and con- 
sumption prospects for farmers in 
general during the coming year. 

First, line up as many facts as you 
can, suggests the bulletin, on the 
family income. How much do you 
estimate will be coming in during 
1938? What seasons of the year 
(because these questions are directed 
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mainly to farm families) do you 
count on having the most cash? 
What other sources of income, be- 
sides cash, do you have? If there is 
a slight decrease in income in 1938, 
what family interests will need to be 
considered in making adjustments? 
If the reverse should happen, what 
family interests would be considered 
in the use of it? 

Next questions deal with non- 
money incomes. Homemakers are 
urged to ask themselves: Were there 
some serious shortages in 1937 in 
products which you usually count on 
for family use from the farm? 
What are you or your community 
doing about them? Would a differ- 
ent use of land help to increase the 
non-money income from your farm? 
Did you find it difficult or impossible 
to obtain some of the types of food 
which you consider necessary for 
your family’s health? What plans 
can be made, in the light of the out- 
look for agriculture in 1938, to pro- 
vide for adequate food supplies for 
your family? What could you do as 
a community to solve these food 
problems? 

Farm families will want to ponder 
answers provoked by these ques- 
tions: How much will it cost to pro- 
duce more farm-furnished food? 
Is this a wise use of land and labor? 
How much added responsibility will 
this mean for the homemaker? For 
the other family members? Can 
they assume this burden? 

Prices come in for scrutiny next. 
How do changes in the prices you 
have had to pay for different com- 
modities compare with the general 
changes apparent for the country as 
a whole? What season of the year 
do you consider it best to buy. cer- 
tain products—such as apples, citrus 
fruits, sweetpotatoes, sheets, coal, 
radios? Why are prices for some 
commodities especially hard to 'pre- 
dict? Why are seasonal variations 
in prices for some things greater than 
those for others? 











Queries such as these lead ineyj. 
tably to adjustments which must be 
made in family expenditures, fy. 
plorations turn naturally to local de. 
velopments which it might be profit. 
able for the family to make or re. 
frain from making this year. To 
have or not to have electricity wil] 
be an immediate question for some 
farm families. 

Have you noticed any improve- 
ment during the past year in the 
kind of information you have been 
getting which is intended to help you 
to become a better buyer? What 
agencies in your community are 
working toward better buying prac- 
tices which would help you make 
your money go farther? Are you 
taking advantage of them? 

First ingredient in individual fam- 
ily planning is knowing what's 
happening to affect the economic 
fortunes of all farm families, For 
these facts, “Farm Family Living 
Outlook for 1938” is a valuable 
guide. Copies can be had for 5 
cents each from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


OTES on our informal poll as to 

whether consumers want the 
kind of informative labeling that is 
more than generalizations about the 
quality and construction of the goods 
they buy, continue to drift in. Here's 
one to give cooperatives pause: 
“Register my vote in favor of more 
informative labeling,” writes a con- 
sumer in Minnesota. “There is en- 
tirely too much buying of goods on 
faith and guesswork, even among 
us consumer cooperators, many of 
whom complacently assume that 
high quality comes automatically 
with a movement that has dispensed 
with the so-called profit motive.” 
One big mid-western cooperative, 
not so complacent, which cans fruits 
and vegetables for sale by local co 
ops, grades all of its products accord- 
ing to Government standards and 
labels them with A, B, and C grades. 
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Some facts on the cost of rent for typical 


families in New England cities and villages 


EEPING the wolf from the door 
K may be a stark symbol of the 
struggle against poverty, but it is not 
so stark that it does not imply there 
isa door to bar. Holding on to that 
barricade is an expensive business; 
how expensive, how much of the 
family income is used up in keeping 
the “wolf” out, and how much is left 
for other family necessities . . . 
these are some of the significant con- 
sumer facts that are coming from 
the Consumer Purchases Study* 
which government bureaus, with 
WPA help, are now making. 

Surveyors from these Bureaus went 
to 280,000 families throughout the 
Seeerenestenenn 
*First review of this study, jointly con- 
ducted by the Bureaus of Home Eco- 
nomics and Labor Statistics, as a WPA 
project, in cooperation with the Central 
Statistical Board and the National Re- 
sources Committee, appeared in the 
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country seeking information about 
rent payments in 1935-36. They 
asked these families what type of 
living quarters they had, and 
whether they rented or owned their 
homes. From 60,000 of these fami- 
lies they secured more detailed infor- 
mation about their housing facili- 
ties, facts on sanitary facilities, heat- 
ing and lighting, type of fuel used, 
on whether there were accommoda- 
tions for domestic help, on whether 
or not the families owned vacation 
homes, what they paid annually on 
mortgage obligations, and so on. 
Queried only were native white 
families with husband and wife, ex- 
cept in some southern cities, in New 
York, and in Columbus, Ohio, where 
native negro families also were asked 
for facts about their living quarters. 
In some of these cities foreign-born 
families make up an important part 
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In Washington, D. C., as in many 
cities, such homes as these give 
mute evidence of the differences 
in living problems of small and 
large income families. 


~ 


of the population; their housing 
problems did not come under the 
spotlight of the social surveyors. 

First item of interest to consumers 
from this mass of data collected on 
housing is rent. (What quality of 
living quarters was bought by the 
rent is another question, only partly 
answerable by the data gatherers.) 
Measuring rent against family in- 
comes gives an idea of how much of 
an inroad this one necessity makes 
on the average family purse. Com- 
paring rents in big and little towns 
further spotlights the relative im- 
portance of this item in family 
budgets. 

Here we report solely on rents and 
incomes in places in New England. 
Later issues of CONSUMERS’ GUIDE 
will retell survey results for other 
areas in the country. 

Glance first at the way families 
and incomes line up in the charts on 
pages 4 and 5. 
7 large and small cities, and the 14 
villages, studied in New England, 
more than half of the white families 


In every one of the 
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had incomes somewhere between 
$500 and $2,000 during the year 
1935-36. In New Britain, Connec- 
ticut, nearly two-thirds of the fami- 
lies came in this group. In West- 


ceived incomes between these bot- 
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Native white New England families 
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Each figure represents 2 out of every 100 families. 





Above or below this level on the others they were relatively few. 
economic ladder were varying num- Haverhill, Massachusetts, showed 
bers of families. Sizeable groups in _ the largest percentage of relief fami 
each locality were the families de- lies; Westbrook, Maine, the small 
pendent at some time during the est. Families lucky enough to have 
brook, Maine, three-quarters re- survey year on relief. In some places, received incomes of $2,000 or mort 
relief families made up a large part in the 14 villages made up a smaller 


of the total number of families; in part of the population than th 
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had these incomes in 1935-1936 
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groups which either received less 
than $500 or were on relief. 

In Wallingford, Connecticut, a 
third of the families were in this 
$2,000-and-better group, as against 
10 out of every 100 who either re- 
ceived less than $500 or were on 
relief. Not even in Providence was 
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Each figure represents 2 out of every 100 families. 


the percentage of families in the 
$2,000-plus group as large as in this 
much smaller city. In Providence, 
28 out of every 100 families could 
claim an income that reached this 
higher level; while 16 out of every 
100 were either dependent on relief 
or receiving less than $500. 


At the center of all these families 
in big and little places, then, stand 
half or more than half with in- 
comes of from $500 to $2,000. These 
are the families whose expenditures 
for rent make the backbone of our 
story. We have separated this cen- 


ter group into three parts: First, 
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those whose income ranged from 
$500 and up to, but not including 
$1,000; next, those between $1,000 
and $1,500; third, from $1,500 and 
upward to, but not including, $2,000. 
For each income group in each lo- 
cality, we show what their average 
monthly rent came to and how big 
an item rent loomed in the average 
family income. The table on this 
page lines up the harsh facts and 
figures. 

No rule makers are the statis- 
ticians of the Bureaus of Home Eco- 
nomics and Labor Statistics who 
marshalled these facts. They ven- 
ture no conclusion about the share 
of the family income which should 
go for rent. But if actual records of 
such expenditures are a guide, it 
takes from about one-fifth to almost 
a third of the family purse to pur- 
chase the right to a spot in which a 
New England family—with a $500 
to $1,000 yearly income—can live. 
For those with $1,000 to $1,500 in- 


comes, the cost represents closer to 


one-fifth of the family income. In 
the top group, $1,500 to $2,000, rent 
absorbs from one-eighth to one-fifth 
of the average income. 

Even these sizeable percentages 
allow for relatively small monthly 
rental payments. Families in the 
lower bracket, $500 to $1,000, paid 
monthly rents averaging from just 
under $14 (in the villages) to just 
over $21 in Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts. One step up, families in the 
$1,000 to $1,500 group spent from 
$17 (in Westbrook, Maine) to 
about $24 a month, again in Haver- 
hill. Third-group families, with 
$1,500 to $2,000 incomes, found 
rent cost them each month amounts 
varying from $19 in Westbrook, to 
almost $28 in Haverhill. 

As actual cash outlays for rent 
step up with larger incomes the por- 
tion of the family income which 
must be set aside for this item in 
living costs grows slightly smaller. 

Village families in New England 
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WHAT RENT COST FAMILIES WITH INCOMES 
AT THREE LEVELS 


Yearly Incomes in 1935-1936 


Rent Cost These 


Rent Took This Per- 


Dollars Each centage of Family 
Month Income Each Month 
& Providence, R. I., (253,000) 
$18.40 $ 500-$1,000 28 
21.90 1,000- 1,500 22 
26.60 1,500- 2,000 18 
New Britain, Conn., (68,000) 
$16.20 $ 500-$1,000 23 
20.40 1,000— 1,500 20 
25.00 1,500— 2,000 17 
Haverhill, Mass., (49,000) 
$21.10 $ 500-$1,000 32 
23.90 1,000— 1,500 23 
27.80 1,500- 2,000 19 
Greenfield, Mass., (16,000) 
$18.00 $ 500-$1,000 27 
22.45 1,000— 1,500 21 
26.00 1,500— 2,000 18 
Willimantic, Conn., (12,000) 
$15.70 $ 500-$1,000 23 
19.20 1,000-— 1,500 19 
23.20 1,500— 2,000 16 
Wallingford, Conn., (11,000) 
$18.00 $ 500-$1,000 27 
21.40 1,000- 1,500 22 
25.20 1,500- 2,000 18 
Westbrook, Maine, (11,000) 
$15.28 $ 500-$1,000 19 
17.07 1,000— 1,500 17 
19.00 1,500— 2,000 13 
14 Vermont and Mass. Villages, (1,000-2,500) 
$13.85 $ 500-$1,000 2! 
17.53 1,000- 1,500 17 
22.00 1,500— 2,000 15 


seem to have an advantage over 
families in big cities in the amount 
of cash outlay that is necessary for 
living quarters. Whether they get 
the same type of facilities is another 
matter on which the data do not 
throw light. There was about a $5 





difference between rentals paid 
families in the 14 Vermont and 
Massachusetts villages and those it 
Providence for each of the three it 
come groups. 

Aside from this broad different 


[Concluded on page !8] 
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BELOW THE GREAM LINE 


Dried Skim Milk works its way into favor 


NE school cafeteria director is 
O not going to have to guess any 
more about the quality of the bread 
she serves children in school. She 
has found, tested, and proved the 
superiority of a loaf made according 
to a formula by the Bureau of Home 
Economics. Now the bread served 
in the cafeterias under her direction 
is made by this rule, and do they 
like it! 

For many years, contracts for sup- 
plying bread to schools in this city 
were awarded on the basis of com- 
petitive bidding by a cafeteria com- 
mittee of the Board of Education. 
Before bids were asked, the cafeteria 
director would get the help of a com- 
mittee of home economists in testing 
samples of bread submitted by the 
bakers of the city in drawing up 
specifications. On the basis of these 
specifications, bakers then submitted 
their bids, the lowest bidder got the 


On the back of every package of dry skim 
milk given to relief families, the legend car- 
ries simple directions on how to change the 
powder back to fluid milk and how to work 
it into many different foods. 


business, and the children ate the re- 
sults. Often neither dealers nor 
schools were any too satisfied with 
this way of doing business in an es- 
sential food. 

Starting the other way around 
with the formula for a school lunch 
loaf that experts in Agriculture’s Bu- 
reau of Home Economics had pre- 
pared—every ingredient of which 
was known and measured—the 
school authorities proposed to the 
bakers that they try competing for 
their business on the basis of this 
defined loaf of bread. The bakers 
fell to with a will, and now at com- 
petitive cost, which assures all bid- 
ders of fair and equal treatment, the 
school cafeteria director receives a 
dependable, nutritious product made 
from a formula that permits anal- 
ysis. Not only that, but the loaf that 
has won such favor in the schools 
has found its way to the markets and 
families can now buy it for use at 
home as well. 

No puff for the Bureau of Home 
Economics, which needs no puff 
from us, this story is important for 
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the news it brings that in one city, at 
least, school children are getting 
bread 12 percent of which is milk. 
Starred in the list of ingredients in 
the Bureau’s school lunch loaf for- 
mula is powdered skim milk. In 
every 100 pounds of raw materials, 
12 of them are this important milk 
product. 

Skim milk, as all nutritionists but 
too few consumers know, contains 
almost everything there is in whole 
milk except the fat. It has calcium, 
and phosphorus—nutrients that help 
in building strong bones and teeth. 
It is high in body-building protein. 
It is rich in Vitamin G which some 
experts believe is the best enemy of 
pellagra. Because it lacks the but- 
terfat, its fuel value is not high, nor 
is it a good source of Vitamin A, as 
is whole milk. But these missing 
values can be got from other foods, 
while calcium, phosphorus, and 
Vitamin G come cheapest and best 
in milk, and are all found in skim 
milk. 

Little skim milk, liquid or dry, 
ever finds its way to consumer mar- 
kets. Wasted by many farmers, 
thrown away by many dairies, its 


virtues little known by consumers, 
the praises of this food are seldom 
sung, its promotion by industry lan- 
Now and then, a baker 
or ice cream manufacturer will sell 
a little dry skim milk to persistent 
consumers, but for those whose milk 
budgets are small and whose nutri- 
tion needs are usually most neg- 
lected, this product is practically be- 
yond their reach, except for the help 
that government has been giving. 
Government for most of 3 years 
has been turning its hand to push- 
ing the consumption of dry skim 
milk. Close to 41 million pounds 
have been distributed between Feb- 
ruary 1935, and November 1937. 
With funds from AAA, these moun- 
tains of milk have been bought and 
turned over to the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation for distri- 
bution to relief agencies in 39 
States, in the District of Columbia, 
and in Puerto Rico. There the re- 
lief agencies assign WPA workers to 
open the big drums in which the dry 
powder is shipped, and to repackage 
it in pound bags for delivery to 
households whose diets border along 
the danger line, and whose earners 


guishes. 


Drums of powder are shipped to relief agencies in the States 
where, as here in Texas, with the help of WPA workers, the powder 





is re-packaged in the glassine-lined bags that keep it fresh and dry. 






Hundreds of thousands of families have 
learned from their Government gifts of dry 
skim milk how to work these below-the. 
cream-line values into their diet in an 
economical way. 


must depend on relief agencies for 
their income. 

Three-way benefits come from 
this dry milk distribution: First, to 
the families who receive the milk; 
second, to dairy farmers whose raw 
product is used in making the milk; 
third, to industry, in developing a 
demand which it can, if it wishes, 
use to advantage in making dry skim 
milk regularly available on markets 
at economical prices. 

One stumbling block to the de- 
velopment of such a commercial 
business, it used to be claimed, was 
the difficulty of finding a package in 
which small quantities could be put 
up and kept dry. Dry skim milk 
must be kept dry, or else it cakes 
and becomes difficult to use. When 
this problem was put to the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry in the Department 
of Agriculture, its experts got to 
work and presently evolved a gla 
ine-lined paper bag, moisture prod, 
and economical to produce. This s 
the bag which the relief agencies al 
over the country have used in 
packaging the milk that goes into 
the homes of relief families. 

Education in the food values d 

[Concluded on page !8] 
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HAT constitutes a good dog 

food?” inquires a Massachu- 
setts reader of ConsuMERS’ GUIDE 
who reports the recent loss of a Great 
Dane. “Nowhere can I obtain any 
information on these foods. To 
many people, as well as to me, a dog 
means a great deal . . . . but I feel 
helpless as regards its food. This is 
somewhat in the nature of an appeal. 
Can’t we take the time to investigate 
the foods being fed daily to man’s 
best friend?” 

Reporting on nutrition for 130 
million American men, women and 
children, and on the best and least 
expensive ways to satisfy those re- 
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CANNED Foops For DOGS 


quirements, naturally comes first 
with the ConsuMERS’ GUIDE, as our 
reader agrees it should. But mil- 
lions of dogs deserve one day every 
few years, if the letters we have re- 
ceived asking for information on 
canned dog food mean anything. 
Canned dog food represents one 
Nicholas 
Appert discovered how to can food 
for Napoleon’s army back in 1810. 
Since our own Civil War, canning 
food for humans has been an in- 


of our newest industries. 





creasingly important American in- 
dustry. Dog food did not make its 
appearance in cans until a short 15 
years ago; and did not acquire com- 
mercial significance till about ro 
years ago. 

First to put Fido’s dinner into cans 
were packers of horse meat. Next 
in the business were the meat pack- 
ers who found in the sale of dog food 
a new outlet for scraps and by- 
products —such as muscle scrap, 
blood, bones, udders, lungs, livers, 


What are State and Federal governments doing to 


protect the quality and purity of special dog fare? 
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lips, pancreas, kidneys, spleens—of 
the animals slaughtered for human 
consumption. Finally, as the trade 
boomed, enterprising people went 
into the canned dog food business for 
its own sake. 

New firms entered the business 
faster, perhaps, than the growing 
market could absorb their produc- 
tion. Resulting conditions were de- 
scribed, thus, at the time of the hear- 
ing on a proposed N. R. A. code for 
canned dog food, by the executive 
officer of the then existing trade 
association: “The canned dog food 
industry is a completely new indus- 
try which has quickly developed into 
a large national business. Because 
of its youth and amazing success, the 
industry has become involved in 
practices as to competition, labeling 
and advertising, which require due 
correction to protect the purchasing 
public and to assure fair competi- 
tion.” There was some demand at 
the time of the code hearing for 
A-B-C grading of canned dog food 
products. Although this demand 
was pressed by veterinarians and dog 
owners’ clubs, and some producers, 
it got no further than did the de- 
mands for grading of canned food- 
stuffs for human consumption. 

More recently, declared a repre- 
sentative of the Dog Food Division 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, “It is believed by those who 
have made a study of this question 
that conditions are not improving as 
they should—in fact, that they are 
getting worse all the time—and that 
the only way to correct these objec- 
tionable conditions is, for those offi- 
cials who are in a position to do so, to 
adopt and enforce regulations, in- 
cluding adequate standards.” 

Retail volume of the industry is 
now variously estimated at anywhere 
from 24 to 100 million dollars a year. 
Sales are chiefly through regular 
grocery channels. So young is the 
industry that the otherwise compre- 
hensive U. S. Census of Manufac- 
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No Federal government agency is empowered to 








set standards of adequacy or purity for dog food, 


tures does not separate canned dog 
food from other forms of commer- 
cial dog food; and does not com- 
pletely distinguish the volume in dog 
food from meat packers’ other fig- 
ures. Exact size of the industry is 
therefore impossible to determine. 

The total number of potential ulti- 
mate consumers is about 13 million 
dogs. Among these potential con- 
sumers however, are some seldom 
found to be actual consumers, such 
as working dogs, those used for sheep 
herding or rounding up cattle, for 
hunting, for police purposes, or those 
who play in a new and dramatic role 
as “seeing eyes” for the blind. These 
and country dogs live chiefly on raw 
meat, also cooked meat and table 
scraps. City pets are usually the 
consumers of canned dog food. It 
is the growth of dog ownership in 
the cities which has made possible 
this growing industry. 


Nutrition requirements of the ca- 
nine family have been the subject 
of considerable scientific research 
and writing in recent years. No 
Federal Government agency, how- 
ever, is empowered to set standards 
of adequacy or purity for dog food. 
Scientists agree, as Veterinary Medi- 
cine says, that “the amount of food, 
the ingredients of the ration, and 
the hour of feeding must conform to 
the age, size, and purpose of the 
dog,” and that “dogs like variety in 
food.” The dog is naturally car 
nivorous, and even in the city, say 
the experts, Fido’s diet should bk 
based on meat. “Nutritive value 
must be shown by biological test,” 
says Veterinary Medicine. “There 
is now nearly universal agreement 
that biological value is the only 
standard by which the adequacy of 
a dog food may be judged.” Vet 
erinary Medicine accordingly has st 
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biological tests over at least three 
generations of dogs — recording 
growth, reproduction, lactation—as 
its standard for the acceptance of 
claims of advertisers in its columns. 
Such tests may be less essential if 
a prepared food is to be used as a 
supplement to the animal’s diet of 
meat and meat by-products. But, 
as the executive of a dog food manu- 
facturers’ trade association points 
out, “From what we can learn, these 
canned products are not usually con- 
sidered by the owners of dogs and 
cats as supplementary foods, but are 
looked upon as being complete in 
themselves and sufficient to meet all 
needs...” A “balanced” or “com- 
plete” food—it is claimed—is as hard 
to prescribe for all dogs, large or 
small, active or inactive, young or 
old, as a “balanced” food for the 
purposes of all human consumers. 
Varying quantities of meat, fre- 
quently no meat, as meat is de- 
fined by BAI, have gone into the 
canned dog food put up by the pack- 
ers. Meat packing plants fall into 
two classes, known respectively as 
“inspected” and “uninspected.” In- 
spected plants are those in which, 
under the provisions of the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act of 1906, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
maintains an inspection service to 
safeguard the purity of meat for 
While the 
Meat Inspection Act is concerned 
specifically with human food, until 
Sept. 15, 1936, inspectors gave 
canned dog food the same service 
that human food received. Firms 
whose plants were thus inspected 
were able, therefore, to label their 
cans “U. §. Inspected and Passed,” 
with the inspection number of the 
establishment. They also generally 
used on their labels the phrase “Fit 
for human consumption” or some 
equivalent. The fact that a dog 
food had been inspected and passed 
for safety did not, of course, imply 
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human consumption. 


anything with respect to its adequacy 
or inadequacy as a diet for pets. 

A little over a year ago, the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry withdrew 
from the inspection of canned dog 
food but did not withdraw super- 
vision of sanitation or inspection of 
the meat or meat by-products utilized 
in the preparation of dog foods, in 
those parts of inspected establish- 
ments devoted to dog food produc- 
tion. Inspected plants now some- 
times place upon cans of dog food 
the following statement: “The meat 


- or meat by-product ingredient of this 


article has been examined and passed 
under federal supervision. This ar- 
ticle has been prepared in an estab- 
lishment operating under federal 
meat inspection.” The slogan, “Fit 
for human consumption,” is no 
longer used. The B. A. I. no longer 
takes any responsibility for the fin- 
ished product. 

About two-thirds of the business 
of canning dog food, it is estimated 
by a veterinarians’ publication, is 
done in plants without Federal meat 
inspection. Some “uninspected 
plants” purchase meat by-products 





from the inspected packers; others 
do their own slaughtering, or acquire 
animal carcasses in various ways. A 
small number of manufacturers use 
fish and fish by-products as the chief 
ingredient for canned dog food. 
Methods and sanitary conditions 
within the uninspected plants vary. 
Contents of canned dog foods, too, 
vary greatly. The State of North 
Dakota has set minimum standards 
for products sold within its borders. 
These standards prescribe that half 
of the weight of the can shall be 
“fresh, sound meat or fish;” that a 
minimum of 10 percent shall be pro- 
tein, a minimum of 2 percent shall 
be fat, and a maximum of 1 percent 
crude fiber. Of the protein content, 
75 percent (or 7! percent of the 
can’s total contents) must be protein 
of animal or fish origin. 

California has similar require- 
ments. In ruling on adulteration of 
canned dog food, this State’s Depart- 
ment of Public Health made this 
definition: “. . . authorities will 
hereafter regard as adulterated, with- 
in the meaning of the California 

[Concluded on page 19] 


Government inspectors do not pass upon finished dog food products, though 
meat and meat by-products, which may be used in canned dog foods later, 
pass under their scrutiny in establishments doing interstate commerce. 





HERE are no hard and fast rules 

for the purchaser to follow in buy- 
ing slips, that essential part of every 
woman’s annual clothing budget. 
But there are certain guides that can 
help in getting the qualities desired, 
and the Bureau of Home Economics 
has lined them up. 

Trying on a slip is one of the most 
important things to do. This will 
assure accuracy of cut and fit. You 
will want to ask: Is it smooth fitting 
and will it allow sitting room without 
strain? Are there wrinkles and 
bulges about the waistline? Does 
it fit neatly over the bust and under 
the arms? 
Does it hang evenly? 

“It has adjustable straps,” the 
sales person may assure you when 
you question length. But adjustable 
straps cannot be pulled up too far 


What about the length?- 


without destroying the fit. Once 
they are adjusted they can hardly 
be jerked up and down without spoil- 
ing the lines unless the slip is cut per- 
fectly straight in the first place. 
When selecting a costume slip, 
you should keep in mind the purpose 
for which it is to be worn. 
ample, a slip for wear under a tai- 
lored street dress should be extremely 
simple in cut and of sturdy practical 
material, while one to be worn with 
a transparent afternoon or evening 
frock needs lines and material in har- 
mony with those of the dress. 
Fabrics, then, should be consid- 
ered with respect to types and qual- 
ity. They may be made of silk or 
synthetics — French crepe, satin, 
crepe de chine, and taffeta; in 
linen—handkerchief linen; and in 
cotton—nainsook and broadcloth. 


For ex- 


Points to watch in making wise and economi- 


cal purchases of this important clothing item 
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Look under this surface “nicenes” 
and see if the slip is firm and evenly 
woven rather than loose, filled with 
sizing, or pressed hard to spread the 
yarns to give a lustrous finish. Pull 
the fabric slightly between the thumb 
and finger to see if the yarns shift 
easily. If the weave is not properly 
balanced, the warp yarns may slide 
first this way and then that aftera 
little wear. Then the fabric takes 
on a blistered appearance which 
spoils the shape of the slip and even- 
tually breaks through. This is very 
common, especially with French 
crepes. Price is no safeguard. In 
higher priced slips the yarns may 
shift as badly as in lower priced ones 

Insist on definite information, 
preferably printed on a manufac 
turer’s slip or tag, about the weight 
ing and loading of silks and synthet 
ics. In accordance with a trade 
agreement drawn up under the aus 
pices of the Federal Trade Comms 
sion “pure dye” means that the sik 
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Are the straps attached 
they will not tear holes 
the slip ? 
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What about trim and edge Finish? 
5 1t dainty. Flat. and no extra 
trouble to iron? 
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Is the stitching fy 
Close and even? 


plosed 
x or pull 
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If yarns "shift easily, the fabric 
will blister and wear out quickly. 
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Poor type seams 


Good type seams 


Examine seams. 
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contains no more than 10 percent 
of any kind of weighting or sub- 
stance other than silk, provided the 
silk is white or a light color. On 
blacks, the same statement can mean 
that 15 percent weighting may have 
been added. 

If you are buying a cotton slip, 
beware of a fuzzy finish. The cot- 
ton may be a “sticky” one and will 
bunch uncomfortably under a dress. 
A mercerized cotton fabric is more 
likely to have a smooth, slick texture 
than an unmercerized one. You 
should insist both on color fastness 
to washing, and preshrinking. The 
labels should tell. 

Good workmanship is as impor- 
tant as good materials. Workman- 
ship will lengthen or lessen the life 
of your slip. It will make ironing 
more or less difficult. Notice the 
seams and finishes. They should be 
flat, smooth, and equal to the mate- 
rial in durability. Thread used for 
stitching should be strong, neither 
too heavy nor too fine for the mate- 
rial. And close fine stitching, about 
16 to 18 stitches per inch, always 
holds better than the long, loose 
kind that may be found on low- 
grade slips. 

Obviously, the best types of seams 
for a slip depend somewhat on the 
style and the material; that is, 
whether the seam lines are on the 
straight or bias and whether the ma- 


terial tends to fray or is firm. 
Seams closely lockstitched with about 
18 to 20 stitches per inch are strong 
and usually last as long as the slip 
itself. 

Plain seams pinked and then 
stitched a second time from the right 
side are flat and fairly serviceable on 
bias seam lines. But on lines that 
follow the lengthwise or crosswise 
threads they are very likely to pull 
out. Standing fell seams, which are 
narrow and have a hard cordlike 
feeling and appearance, are most 
commonly used in medium grade 
slips. Sometimes they hold, some- 
times they do not, but at its best, a 
standing fell is thick, stiff, and some- 
what difficult to iron. 

When it comes to the trim on slips, 
a most careful examination should 
be made. The best buys have sim- 
ple insets of lace and no meaningless 
little spots of lace here and there. 
The lace itself will be uniform, not 
heavily corded and thick in one 
place, delicate in another. Lace on 
the hem of the slip is undesirable un- 
less you are absolutely certain the 
length is right, and that the slip 
hangs evenly. 

If lace is applied to the top of 
the slip it is usually by lockstitching. 
Material should not be trimmed off. 
If the trim is embroidery, drawn 
work, or applique, make certain that 
it does not weaken the fabric. 








Crisscross rows of hemstitching is an 
example of trim that weakens. To 
wear as well as the slip, the trim 
should be smooth and flat in keeping 
with the light weight of slip ma. 
If the trim is a bias bindin 
the seam allowance should be wide 
enough so it can fold over with the 
bias to prevent pulling off. 

A very satisfactory tailored slip 
has a double layer of fabric for the 
bodice and double stitching around 
the top edge. 

Shoulder straps may be a source 
of endless annoyance. Examine 
them closely. If there is lace at the 
top edge, straps should extend on 
down to the fabric. If straps are 
made to branch off and attach in two 
places rather than one, the strain is 
distributed so that the lace is not so 
likely to be torn. 

Probably the most durable shoul- 
der straps are on machinemade slips. 
Made of the same material as the 
garment, they are a double fold, cut 
either biaswise or lengthwise, and 
stitched on both sides. 

Slips may be purchased from 49 
cents up. Price is not always indic- 
ative of the fit or wearing qualities 
of the garment. Before you buy you 
should insist on definite information, 
preferably printed on the manufac- 
turer’s label or tag, but be sure not 
to read into labels more than they 
actually state. 


terials. 
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HRISTMAS trees now come the co- 
C operative way. About half a 
million balsams and spruces were 
shipped during the past Christmas 
season by the Forest Products Asso- 
ciation, a new producers’ cooperative 
of 500 farmers and woodland own- 
ers of New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Said the Co-op tag on each tree: 
“This tree was cut from the moun- 
tain pastures of northern New 
Hampshire and Vermont, where the 
trees are encroaching upon the grass- 
lands, needed by the farmer for his 
dairy herd, and therefore its cutting 
was not destructive to forests. The 
cutting and marketing has been done 
co-operatively, farmers working to- 
gether as good neighbors. . .”- And 
the Co-op trees came graded. Red, 
blue and white labels, respectively, 
bore the designations “fancy,” 
“standard,” and “ungraded.” 


ORKING together for the good 
Ws all is one of the oldest 
Indian traditions,” points out Indian 
Education, field letter of the U. S. 
Office of Indian Affairs, Education 
Division. How this old tradition is 
being made real again with the mod- 
em technique of cooperation by 
Indians as consumers, and by In- 
dians as producers, is the subject of 
the article. 

“One Indian group is thinking of 
buying its groceries and farm sup- 
plies cooperatively; another is plan- 
ning to market its strawberries on 
the same basis. At least one agency 
has experimented with a cooperative 
for marketing Indian arts and crafts 
products, while at another agency a 
group of Indians bought and used 
heavy farm machinery on a coopera- 
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tive plan. This is only a random 
selection of cooperative activities 
among Indians.” 


WW" the fairly steady growth of 


cooperatives during the last 
few years, Cooperative Leagues are 
being heard from, more and more 
frequently. The Cooperative 
League of the U. S. A., American 
member of the world-wide Interna- 
tional Cooperative Alliance, is the 
national clearing house for informa- 
tion on consumer cooperative pro- 
motion, education and business. It 
is a “national federation of consum- 
ers’ cooperative associations.” Affili- 
ated with it are a number of district 
Cooperative Leagues, (such as the 
Northern States Cooperative League, 
with headquarters in Minneapolis, 
the Central States Cooperative 
League, whose office is in Chicago, 
the Eastern Cooperative League, 
headquarters in New York, etc.) 
who perform a similar service for co- 
operatives in their respective regions. 
Smaller geographical areas often 
have their local cooperative federa- 
tions or leagues to serve local con- 
sumer cooperatives in sub-regions, 
such as the Twin Cities and the 
Mesaba Range in the Northern 
States League area; Chicago and 
Lower Michigan in the Central 
States region; Greater Boston and 
the District of Columbia in the East- 
ern district—to name a few. 
Recently created in the important 
industrial city of Evansville, Ind., is 
an “Evansville Co-operative League.” 
Unconcerned with either cooperative 
marketing or consumer cooperation, 
its three purposes are announced as: 
(1) to give “facts concerning the 


city’s industries;” (2) to “encourage 
the general discussion of business 
and industrial questions .. .,” and 
(3) to “oppose all un-American 
groups....” Elsewhere the League 
announces its aims thus: “A group 
of Evansville business men have 
undertaken to place before our fel- 
low citizens certain facts concerning 
industry.” 

With these general objectives, 
probably no one would want to 
quarrel. Misunderstanding has al- 
ready appeared, however, with re- 
gard to the use of the name “Co- 
operative League” for an organiza- 
tion removed from all the activities 
usually implied by the term “Coop- 
erative.” 

In explanation of the word “Co- 
operative” in the League’s name, a 
nationally prominent advertising man 
who has been called in to be a direc- 
tor of the League has announced: 
“Our earnest desire is to secure the 
cooperation of every civic, service, 
social, labor, religious, 
women’s professional club, group 
We 
earnestly desire their cooperation in 
spreading the material we _ shall 


publish.” 


Aside from its vague conversa- 


business, 


and association in Evansville. 


tional uses, the word “cooperative” 
has acquired a specific meaning. In 
20 states, this meaning has been 
given legislative recognition by laws 
which restrict the use of the word 
“cooperative” to associations or cor- 
porations which are organized to 
engage in the economic activities of 
cooperative marketing or production, 
or cooperative purchasing, in com- 
pliance with the provisions of the 
State laws. Indiana does not have 
such a statute. 


ARMER-PATRONS of Southern States 

Co-operative purchased coopera- 
tively in 1937 three tons of fertilizer 
for each ton they purchased during 
the previous year, the general man- 
ager reports. 
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ETAIL food costs in mid-December 


hit their lowest level since June 
1936, as costs moved down for the 
third month in succession. Rapidly 
falling meat prices and a sharp break 
in egg prices counterbalanced slight 
seasonal price advances in butter and 
fresh vegetables and resulted in a 
1.2 percent drop in food costs during 
the 4-week period. This downswing 
in meat prices, which has been un- 
der way since September, has been 
the major factor behind the 4 per- 
cent decline in retail food costs from 
mid-September to mid-December. 

On December 14, the index of re- 
tail food costs as reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was 82.6 
percent of its 1923-25 average, or 
about one-half of one percent less 
than a year ago. However, fruits 
and vegetables, eggs and fats and oils 
were the only food groups below 
their mid-December 1936 levels. 
The decline of 16 percent and g per- 
cent, respectively, in fruits and vege- 
tables, and eggs, offset increases of 5 
percent and 7 percent, respectively, 
for meats and dairy products. On 
December 15, 1932, the index stood 
at 64.7 compared to 105.7 on De- 
cember 15, 1929. 

New England cities registered the 
sharpest decline in food costs from 
mid-November to mid-December. 
The drop here was almost three 
times the average change for the 
country. Despite this sharp de- 
crease, the New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States were the only 
areas reporting costs higher than in 
December, 1936. Sharpest declines 
since last December have occurred in 
the southeastern and midwestern 


cities. 
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Dairy products and fresh fruits 
and vegetables were the only food 
groups to advance in cost from 
mid-November to mid-December, 
and a number of important items 
dropped to their lowest level for 
1937. Dairy products went up sea- 
sonally for the sixth successive 
month, with butter reaching its 
highest level since 1929. The sea- 
sonal advance of 5 percent in fresh 
fruits and vegetables was the first 
upswing for this group since May. 
Oranges were an exception, declin- 
ing to their lowest price since Janu- 
ary 1935. Eggs led the downward 
parade and a more than usual de- 
cline resulted in the lowest December 
retail egg prices since 1934. Sirloin 
steak, pork chops, pork loin roast, 
and smoked ham prices hit new 1937 
lows as all meat items went down in 
price. The cost of cereals and bak- 
ery products declined slightly for the 
fourth successive month, with flour 
prices below every reporting period 
since mid-1933. Prices of dried 
beans, prunes, canned corn, green 
beans and tomatoes hit bottom for 
1937, as costs of dried and canned 
fruits and vegetables went down for 
the fifth month in succession. 

Pork and beef prices have declined 
materially since reaching unusually 
high levels in August and Septem- 
ber. Sharpest price changes have 
occurred in fresh pork and beef 
steaks. The decline carried pork 
chop prices back to early 1935 levels 
while lard prices were the lowest 
since the end of 1934. In mid-De- 
cember fresh pork cuts and beef 
steaks, respectively, were retailing at 
12.5 and g cents a pound below their 
1937 high point. Prices of beef 





roasts and smoked ham and bacon, 
however, were only about 5 cents a 
pound under their peak level. 
Beef prices are expected to con. 
tinue moving downward during the 
first half of 1938 with more than 
usual price declines in prospect for 
better grade beef. Retail beef prices 
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have dropped sharply from their fall 
peak, but they do not appear to have 
reflected fully the marked reductions 
in prices received by farmers for live 
animals. Better grade cattle are ex- 
pected to comprise increasing pro- 
portions of total slaughter. Most of 
the increase over 1937 in better grade 
cattle slaughter probably will occur 
from May through October. 
mid-November to mid-December re- 
tail steak prices declined about 2 
cents a pound while roasts were 1.5 
cents a pound lower. Compared 
with last December roasts were 2 
cents a pound higher, while steak 
prices were only slightly different. 


From 
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Lamb prices probably will not 
register their usual advance from 
January to April, and most likely will 
average less than a year ago. Sup- 
plies during this period consist pri- 
marily of grain-fed lambs. While 
total supplies will be about the same 
as a year ago, more grain-fed lambs 
are expected. With the exception of 
rib chops, lamb prices have shown 
little change since their fall peak. 
Retail lamb prices on December 14 
were from 14 to 20 percent above a 
year ago. 

Hog prices are expected to increase 
slightly during the first quarter of 
1938, but most likely will remain 
This advance 
probably will check the down swing 
in retail fresh pork prices which 
has been under way since August. 
Prices of smoked products, however, 
probably will continue going down 
since they generally do not reflect 
hog price changes several 
months after they occur. From mid- 
November to mid-December retail 
fresh pork prices dropped about 3 
cents a pound while ham and bacon, 
respectively, were about 2 and 3 
cents a pound lower. Fresh pork 
items and ham were slightly lower 
than last December, but bacon prices 
were a little higher. 

Average retail white bread prices 
for the U. S. have remained un- 
changed since June despite a down 
swing in prices of bread ingredients. 
As a result during November and 
December the gross margin between 
retail bread prices and value at 
wholesale of ingredients in a typical 
pound loaf of white bread was at its 
highest level in 7 years. Retail flour 
prices have moved down steadily 
since July and on December 14 were 
over half a cent a pound less than a 


below a year ago. 


until 


year ago. Bread prices on the same 
date, however, were half a cent a 
pound above December 1936. 
Poultry marketings during the first 
half of 1938 are expected to be 
smaller than in 1937 but winter 





broiler supplies will be substantially 
larger. During the first six months 
poultry supplies come primarily from 
cold storage, and prices tend up- 
wards. Current storage stocks are 
about a third less than last year’s 
record holdings, but above average. 
Prices probably will move up less 
than usual from January through 
May in view of the present relatively 
high prices resulting from the unsea- 
sonal price increase from July to Oc- 
tober in 1937. On December 14 the 
retail price of roasting chickens was 
one-half a cent a pound less than in 
mid-November, 6 cents a pound 
above a year ago and the highest 
December price since 1929. 

Egg prices during 1938 probably 
will average above their 1937 level, 
and the spread between 1937 and 
1938 prices is expected to widen 
after the spring. The number of 
layers in farm flocks on January 1 
was the smallest on record. This 
factor will tend to keep production 
below a year ago despite liberal 
feed supplies. Unless extremely cold 
weather in January or February 
temporarily checks production, egg 
prices should tend downward until 
the low point is reached in April or 
May. Largest price declines gener- 
ally come in February and March. 
Retail egg prices on December 14 
were 5 cents a dozen less than in mid- 
November and 6 cents a dozen below 
a year ago. 

Butter prices are expected to con- 
tinue downward until they hit bot- 
tom next June. Seasonal price de- 
clines usually are not large until 
April and May. 

Orange production prospects im- 
proved during December as favor- 
able growing conditions boosted the 
record production reported on De- 
cember 1 by about three-quarters of 
a million boxes. The increase was 
all in California Navel oranges, 
which together with Florida oranges 
comprise bulk of marketings from 
October to May. 
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PAYING FOR SPACE TO LIVE 


[Concluded from page 6] 

size of city is no general guide to the 
average cost of rent in these New 
England cities. In Providence, with 
its population of a quarter of a mil- 
lion people, rents paid at each level 
by the families with incomes of from 
$500 to $1,500 average about the 
same as in Wallingford, Connecti- 
cut, which has a population of some 
11,000. Highest rents were found 
for the 3 income groups in Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, a city of close to 
50,000 people. Westbrook, Maine, 
and Wallingford, Connecticut, are 
places of the same size, but average 
rents paid in the former were be- 
tween $3 and $6 higher than in the 
latter town. 

Chiefs of the survey hasten to 
point out that these rent averages 
apply to native white families only. 
In the more industrialized cities, 
where there is a large proportion of 
foreign-born residents, average rent 
for an income group would probably 
have been slightly less if the foreign- 
born population had been included. 
In a town such as Westbrook, Maine, 
the data here are more representa- 
tive of the whole community because 
of the small foreign-born population. 
But the same is not true of the figures 
given here for the factory town of 
Willimantic. 

What the average New England 
native white family pays for rent is 
in itself an informative story. But 
it becomes even more interesting in 
revealing how different rents re- 
flected different types of jobs. 

Families were divided into three 
groups, according to the general type 
of occupation from which the chief 
earner derived his income. In the 
first were wage earners; then clerical 
workers; and in the third, business 
and professional people. 

At all three levels of income, it 
seems, wage earner families in these 
New England places paid in general 
less for rent than did the other occu- 


pational groups. Families of clerical 
workers spent on the average from 
one to 4 dollars a month more for 
rent than did families of wage earn- 
ers. Families of business and pro- 
fessional workers, in turn, paid from 
one to 5 dollars a month more than 
the clerical workers’ families. 

Differences, too, show up in the 
size of the families in the 3 occupa- 
tional groups. In most of the indus- 
trial communities, although wage 
earner families generally spent less 
on rent, that amount had to provide 
housing for what was usually a 
larger family. In Willimantic, for 
example, the average wage earner 
family was 3.7 persons, compared 
with 3.3 for the family of business 
Yet, the 
wage earners paid on the average 
about 6 dollars less a month for a 
place to live. 

In the more provincial areas, such 
as Westbrook, Greenfield, and the 
Vermont and Massachusetts villages, 


and professional workers. 


as family size increased, rents in- 
creased. In the villages, for exam- 
ple, the families paying least for 
their housing ($13.85 a month) av- 
eraged 3.6 persons, while there were 
4 individuals on the average in the 
$1,500 to $2,000 income family pay- 
ing a monthly rental of $22.00. 


BELOW THE CREAM LINE 


[Concluded from page 8] 


this nutritious product, in how to use 
it for drinks, in soups, in sauces, in 
gravies, in baking, goes along with 
every package of dry skim milk 
which the Government has distrib- 
uted. More than a gift of food, this 
little bag carried along with it a 
practical example of how families 
with small purses can work milk into 
their diets at the lowest possible cost. 
One pound of dry skim milk is the 
equivalent in fool value of 434 
quarts of fresh skim milk. Bought at 
15 cents a pound it would provide, 
when mixed with water, fluid skim 








milk at 3 cents or less a quart. By 
combining three-quarters of a cup of 
the dry milk and 1! ounces of but. 
ter, the equivalent in food value of 
a quart of whole milk is obtained, 

Already results show in the ree. 
ords of the relief workers who haye 
been handling the distribution of dry 
skim milk, in the letters which the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Cor. 
poration receives from the families 
who have used it and from dealer 
whose customers ask for it. Writes 
one large firm of grocers in the mid. 
dle west: 

“We have received some inquiries 
from the South for one-pound and 
go-pound packages of skim milk 
powder and are told that they ar 
coming from consumers who for. 
merly were served by the Govem- 
ment as relief clients. We do not 
pack anything of this nature at the 
present time. ... We wish to in 
quire if you could tell us in just what 
districts the distribution of this 
product was made, so that we might 
investigate as to whether there isa 
market. . .” 

A Southern consumer writes to 
Washington: “Will you kindly ad- 
vise me if possible where I can pro 
cure the skimmed milk that the 
Welfare agents dispense to the 
needy—I’ve tried all the grocery 
stores and no one can tell me wher 
to get it... Several people have 
asked me to find out where it could 
be bought cheap. Thank you vey 
much.” 

From across the country, come 
another report. The leader of 3 
home economics project in Texas 
writes: “More homemakers are be 
coming interested in the dry skim 
milk each week. Every dish com 
tains it in some form. Many of our 
guests are receiving it from the Re 
lief Commission; others are buying 
from the bakery at 15 cents a pound 
which mixes up one gallon ¢ 
skimmed milk. We believe mal 
mothers are begining to accept the 
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truth of our teaching that at less 
than 4 cents per quart anyone can 
afford to have milk. . . Each week 
we learn of new customers of the dry 
skim milk.” 

Slowly but surely, out of this 
emergency work of the Government, 
the almost forgotten milk product is 
gaining a recognition long deserved 
but much neglected. If you want to 
know how to work dry skim milk 
into your baking, write to the Bureau 
of Home Economics. 
your baker their formula for the 
school lunch loaf, if you buy your 
bread. Ask your grocer for dry skim 
milk. It should be on the shelves of 
every grocery store. If it is not, 
keep on asking for it. ° 


Pass along to 


CANNED FOODS FOR DOGS 


[Concluded from page ! 1] 


Pure Foods Act, any canned dog and 
cat foods that consist in whole or in 
part of filthy, decomposed or putrid 
animal or vegetable substances, of 
any portion of any animal or vege- 
table unfit for food, whether manu- 
factured or not, or if it is the prod- 
uct of a diseased animal, or one that 
has died otherwise than by slaughter.” 

Twenty-seven States exercise some 
degree of supervision of dog food: 4 
under food laws; 23 under laws reg- 
ulating the sale and labeling of com- 
mercial feedstuffs. Feedstuffs laws, 
usually more specific as to labeling 
requirements than are pure food 
laws, generally require labels to de- 
clare the chief ingredients and food 
elements of feedstuffs. A few States 
call for publishing the results of tests 
by brand names. 

Feedstuffs laws apply to feeds used 
for cattle, sheep, etc. But as the 
State of Connecticut’s agricultural 
experiment station declared in a re- 
cent bulletin, “Dog feeds have not 
heretofore been included in our an- 
nual inspection of feeding stuffs. 
The growth of this industry and the 
number of brands available make it 
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desirable to include such feeding 
stuffs in regular inspection.” 

Federal authority over the label- 
ing of canned dog food, resting with 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
extends only to control over the ac- 
curacy of label statements. The 
Food and Drug Administration can- 
not require manufacturers to indi- 
cate the source of a can’s content, or 
even to name its ingredients. But if 
any one ingredient is named on a 
product shipped in interstate com- 
merce, all must be named, including 
added water, and the contents must 
live up to the label. Shipments of 
canned dog food occasionally have 
had to be seized for “adulteration” 
But Food and 
Drug inspectors—104, covering the 
entire United States—have more 
than their hands full checking food 
and drugs for sale to humans, and 
have found it impossible to attempt 
real supervision of interstate ship- 
ments of dog food. 

Over the advertising of dog food, 
the Federal Trade Commission exer- 
cises such authority as it derives from 
its general mandate to seek to pre- 
vent “unfair methods of competi- 
tion.” It has 


and “misbranding.” 


occasionally cited 





dog food manufacturers for making 
claims which, according to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, constituted 
unfair competition in interstate com- 
merce. 


Congress has given no Federal bu- 
reau power to set standards of qual- 
ity or purity for canned dog food. 
Dog lovers in various States can con- 
sult their State departments of agri- 
culture, health, or markets, to find 
out what State standards of quality 
and of labeling are set and enforced, 
and whether there is inspection of 
packing plants doing business within 
the State. 
might find it informative also to 


In this connection, they 


compare pure food law protection 
as it applies to food for human and 
animal consumption. 


We acknowledge, with thanks to 
the following agencies, some of the 
photographs appearing in this issue: 

Farm Security Administration 
(Mydans, Photographer), cover and 
page 3; 

Washington Star, page 9; 

Bureau of Home Economics: all 
photographs on slips. 


STUDY QUESTIONS FOR THIS ISSUE 


1. What would you say was the typical income of native white families in each of the 
New England places described in the first article? 

2. How much of the income of the families in these income groups went for rent in 1935-1936? 

3. As incomes increased, did rent take a larger or a smaller proportion of the family budget? 


Onous 


. Did expenditures for rent vary directly with the size of the locality in New England? 

. Which type of families usually paid most for rent: wage earner, clerical, or professional? 
. Which type of families had on the average the largest number of people? 

. How do the schools in your city buy bread for school cafeterias and lunches? 

. How does the quality of the bread provided compare with the Bureau of Home Economics’ 


school lunch loaf? (You can get the formula for this loaf by writing to that Bureau in 


Washington, D. C.) 


9. How does the food value of dry skim milk compare with that of whole milk? 
10. What has the Government been doing to educate people in the value of use of dry skim 


milk? 


I. Is dry skim milk sold to household buyers in your community? 
12. What could your consumer organizations do to make it more available for such buyers? 
13. Does any Federal Government agency inspect canned dog food? Describe the limits to 


that inspection. 


14. Are there any standards, qualitative or quantitative, for canned dog foods set by your 


State? 


15. How do those requirements compare with standards for canned foods for humans? 
16. What six features should you examine carefully before buying a slip? 
17. Is there a law in your State which defines what is a "cooperative?" 
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